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I must introduce to your ‘notice a very valuable adjunct to the success of our work. I mean Pawson and Brailsford’s 
cy(outyle, by means of which we could print two or three i ns circulars and in an hour, armed with which 


we always went to each village a day or two before the meeting. These circulars, with an assortment of simple literature on 
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WOMEN’S LIBERAL FEDERATION. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS, 1889. 


THE CONFERENCE (continued.) 


The chair was then taken by Mrs. t, D.8c., who called 
upon the Hon. Mrs. Arthur Pelham, ent of the New- 
rt and South Monmouthshire Women’s Liberal Association, 
read the following paper on ‘‘ THE RELATIONS BETWEEN 
THE WoMEN’s LIBERAL FEDERATION AND THE COUNTRY 
Women’s LIBERAL ASSOCIATIONS,” 
She said :— 
It is with some diffidence that I have undertaken to make 
a few practical suggestions this afternoon, as I feel myself 
to some extent an outsider, and I am anyhow not much 
more than a beginner in political work. But I thought if I 
were to tell some of my difficulties, others as well as 
myself might be helped. I have chanced to live first in 
London, and now almost entirely in a very remote part of 
the country, and I have been struck with the entirely 
different way in which things are regarded in the centres of 
life, and in country places; and I have also been struck with 
the tendency of London and country people, to ignore each 
others existence. It is a matter of common observation, 
how frequently the results of general elections hive upset 
the calculations of party managers, May this not partly be 
because they. have neglected, or forgotten to allow for, the 
quiet people, who live scattered about the country in 
out-of-the-way places, people who are silent and unheard of, 
because they have no opportunity to apoak, but who some- 
times think, and always vote. I feel that if our women’s 
movement is to fulfil its objects of spreading far and wide 
throughout the country true ideas about politics, and 
women’s duty concerning them, we should not be content 
until an active association is established in every part of the 
country. In many places such associations cannot, as yet, 
be otherwise than small and struggling. But I cannot help 
thinking that by oe the light of Liberalism alive in 
places of this sort, the eration may be doing as much, or 
more, permanent service to the Liberal cause as in achieving 
temporary party triumphs. Both are wanted. I lay stress 
oncountry work, because I have had practical experience of its 
difficulties, and have a vision of its possibilities. I a og 
to concern myself specially with the relation of the Federa- 
tion to workers in out-of-the-way places. The details of 
actual work must vary much in different districts, but the 
spirit is the same, and I think that the Federation may most 
help by encouraging and teaching the workers. I think it 
is difficult for these living in centres of activity, and among 
active workers, to realise the utterly forlorn and helpless 
condition of would-be pioneers of Women’s Liberal Associa- 
tions in some parts of the country. Nor perhaps can ert 
fully appreciate the invigorating influence of contact wit 
other workers, and the great difficulty of rousing oneself to 


work without that invigorating influence. I am speaking 
from personal experience of the difficulties of an associa- 
tion in a large, scattered, and Oonservative district, such 
as lack of local leaders, the novelty of the idea of 
women’s interest in, politics, their ignorance of, and 
Mr ~ antoress in, the aiesons of se day, the 
cu of getting up meetings or le to 
come to them, owing to the distance of whith Seatibers 
live from each other, discouragement from the Liberal 
men, and many other difficulties. I am pretty sure 
that our association would long ago have been given up in 
despair, had it not been for my feeling that we were not 
alone, that we were part of a great army of workers all over 
England, and that we could not give + eae) privilege of 
being one with them, however feeble and helpless we might 
feel in ourselves. But had it not been for the chance of m 
own personal friendship with one of your executive body, 
do not think we should have realised this unity of work. 
I am afraid we are rather stupid im the country. We don’t 
understand or take in things at once which are like ABO 
to those accustomed to politics or business. We are often 
possied by formal a reports, and technical terms. 
or instance, I was asked by the people on each side of me 
yesterday what ex officio meant ! e are slow at realising 
that we might often be helped if we asked, and if we do 
realise it, we often don’t know how to ask for it. I would 
therefore suggest that the first way in which country asso- 
ciations may be helped, is by keeping before their minds 
(1) The fact that the Federation exists. (2) That personal in- 
terestandsympathy arefeltforthem and their work. (3) That 
the fact of the existence or non-existence of their individual 
associations is of importance toothers as well astothemselves, 
I do not say that the officers of the Federation have hi 
neglected this branch of their work. I omy wish to remember 
that on this encouragement and sympathy may depend the 
vitality, or even the existence, of some associations, and 
also to est the idea that = those associations who 
do not ise their need of the Federation’s help are just 
those who need it most, and who might most repay a little 
extra attention and sympathy, were it possible give it. 
The Federation cannot make active and enthusiastic workers 
where they do not exist, but there may be so: with the 
desire and ‘capacity for work, who are giving up in despair, 
simply from ignorance and want of fy aap y» Tosuch as 
these, a frien letter, an offer of advice, or, still better, 
some personal intercourse with another worker, would be 
simply invaluable, I remember our secretary ing with 
gratitude of the kind letters she had received from a lad: 
who was unable to speak for us, and how they really seem 
to help and encourage‘her. The missionary plan, respect: 
which, circulars have recently been sent round, seems as if 
might help this need, especially if the ladies who undertake 
the work, will not mind small meetings, and will speak in a 
syipernete and conversational way. Our rustic minds are 
slow at taking in intellectual ideas, and work of this sort—I 
mean the rousing of women unaccustomed to politics—has 


nerally to.be begun by awakening the pathies first, 
e in Catterwanda I regret that 16 has not yet: been 
found possible to extend —e h P towards travelling 
expenses for lectures, to poorand out-o! -the-way associations, 
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own, in any members can be called w 
In such cases total income of the association 
— hh remote sitagijons make. is 

_ expense lecturers a v 
fankot sadly limits work. ‘The ggines subscription to 


I should think: alwa, 
and would te funds at depose 


that a little help, in the form 


of allowance for trav ex ora of literature, 
¢.in scone cases be desire and eslett epnducp to the 
for which the Federation exists. Another idea I 


have had, which may or may not be practicable, is whether 
any ladies would lend papers they have written, to be read 
,@t small meetings in remote country districte, where lecturers 
‘ are not to be ._I have been eS ee 
of the country, and after enjoying an interesting in- 
structive address, have thought, how I wish my members 
could hear this, or that I could remember these excellent 
illustrations and lines of mt; and it has occurred 
to me that in some cases it ht be possible to lend 
either complete papers, or ske or notes of them, 
to be read at snail country meetings. I think there 
are many women who would be quite capable of 
reading a paper intelligently, who, from lack of time 
or ideas, could not write an original one. The reading of 
papers of this sort would give practice and courage, and 
might possibly, in some cases, Sevelope the power of 
original s g. My last suggestion is that the Federation 
should further develope the work of selection and recom- 
mendation of literature. As this matter is to be considered 
in the next paper I need not dwell on it. I only say, we do 
badly want help in selection. Advice as to the roved 
methods. of organising systematic literature distribution 
and managing small lending libraries of books on historical 
and economical subjecte for our members, would be also 
most useful. I am anxious to attempt something of the sort 
myself, and should be glad of some hints from the ex- 
perience of other workers. I have thought that possibl 
some writers would be vie to give a few copies of their 
books and pamphlets to the Federation, for distribution to 
associations who are attempting the formation of such 
libraries. To sum up my gS of ways in which I 
think the Federation might help country associations, 
(1) By ira i them realise its existence, sympathy, and 
readiness to help them. (2) By assistance when really needed 
towards travelling expenses and literature. @) By procur- 
ing and lending original papers, to be at count 
meetings in places where no speakers can be obtain 
(4.) By sending specimens of literature, and names of books, 
once or twice a year to the associations known to be in want 
of this help. I am sure that there are great forces yin 
dormant in the out-of-the-way parts of our country, whic 
are silent and idle, only for want of awakening and develop- 


ing. It is certainly difficult to know how to reach them, 


but let us not neglect or forget them. (Cheers.) 
Mrs. H. G. Beid, in rising to continue the discussion, spoke, 
emphasising the necessity of forming village libraries of 


Liberal literature. 

Mrs. Costelloe desired: to suggest to the delegates that if 
at any time they had a new idea they desired to bring 
before the Committee of the Federation they should put it 
into writing, and forward it to them. 

Mrs. Byles (Leamington) related what was being done at 
Warwick by means of small sub-committees to arrange 
‘small meetings. 

Miss Wiibbe (Southport) having asked a question as to 
the travelling expenses of lecturers, to which Miss Orme 
replied, 

Mrs. Connolly (Leeds) wished to know if it would not be 
possible to organise some method for the circulation of 
Liberal literature. 

Miss Orme then gave anaddress on POLITICAL LITERATURE 
in the course of which she recommended several of the Irish 
Press Agency publications which were in the room for sale, 
She also spoke of the Women’s Gazette as a useful means of 
communication between the various associations, 

In reply to Mrs. H. G. Reid, Mr. Sydney Hallifax then ex- 
plained the scheme for bringing the Women’s Gazette into 
closer touch with the associations and their work by means 
of the formation of a limited Company. 

Votes of thanks concluded the proceedings. 


A TAX ON THE IRISH ATMOSPHERE DREADED, 


Lady Carteret, wife of the once Lord-Lieutenant, was 
praising with great unction the atmosphere and climate of 
relan ‘Oh, for goodness sake, madam,” he exclaimed in 
the most pathetic style at his command, “ do not mention it 
in the presence of any members of the Government, If you 
do, they will ce y tax it.” 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF WOMEN 
IN PARIS. 


A DRAWING-ROOM convened by the Central 
National Society for Women’s Suffrage, was held on Monday 
evening, at St, James’s Lodge, Chapel Place, Westmirster 
by invitation of Mrs. Eva McLaren), to hear an address 
Madame de Morsier, secretary to the International 
Congress of Women, to be held in Paris from the 12th to 
the roth of next month, under the direct auspices of the 
French Government. The chair was taken by Mr. W. 
Woodall, M.P., and the attendance, consisting chiefly of 
ladies, included Professor Stuart, M.P., Mr. Samuelson, M.P., 
and Mrs. Samuelson, Mr. Stansfeld, M.P., Mr. C. W. 
Hopwood, Q.C., Lady Sandhurst, Mrs, Sheldon Amos, Mrs. 
Lucas, Miss Mildred Chesson, Miss F. Balgarnie, Miss Lucy 
Wilson, &c. 

The Chairman, after remarking that amongst many useful 
movements associated with the Paris Exhibition, that was 
one of the most useful, read a translation of a letter which 
he had received from M. Guyot, Minister of Public Works 
in France, in which, alluding to his own country, he said : 
‘*Tt does not seem possible for us for several years to bring 
forward the question of the electoral right of women, either 
for the municipal councils or for the legislative assemblies. 
This accession to un ised rights must be at first the 
object of preparatory labours, and the Congress is destined 
to lead to this evolution in public opinion ;” adding, “ this 
is the point of view which has determined the programme of 
this Congress, and I am convinced that it is the most useful 
for securing in the future the greatest realisation of the just 
demands of women.” Madame de Morsier, to whose great 
services in the cause of women cordial testimony was borne 
by the chairman and Mr. Stansfeld, M.P., explained the scope 
of the pending Congress, stated that the morning session was 
intended for discussion of various subjects connected with 
philanthropic objects and labours, and referred to a letter 
sent to herself by M. Jules Simon, President of the Congress 
in which that eminent stateman, after observing that it was 
with him an “essential point ” that neither the political rights 
of women nor the organisation of the family should be dis- 
cussed, said: ‘‘I am inclined to confer the electorate on 
unmarried women or widows, but our Congress would have 
been the scene of disputes, and perhaps of folly, if we had 
taken this line, and you have very wisely decided to exclude 
all questions of this nature.” ‘The writer added: “Our 
object is to make known the humane and patriotic works 
accomplished by women and those which they should take 
in hand as well.” Madame de Morsier’s address was a de- 
velopment in detail of the view thus indicated by M. Simon, 
and she expressed her belief that the Congress would lead to 
results beneficial, not merely to women, but to humanity 
itself. A few explanatory remarks were subsequently made 
by Mdlle. de Bovet, and it was announced that the chairman, 
Lady Sandhurst, Mrs. Eva McLaren, and others, had con- 
sented to act as delegates from England, and that those who 
wish to become delegates may obtain the necessary informa- 
tion at No. 29, Parliament Street. It appears that there is 
to be a separate Paris Congress on Women’s Suffrage a. 
which Miss Balgarnie will read a paper. 


To Locat SECRETARIES.—There are many complaints as to 
the want of information in our notice of “ forthcoming events,” 
and we must appeal to local secretaries to send us dates, 
places, and particulars of future meetings, to enable us to 
announce them. Many Liberals visiting a town are glad to 
attend a Liberal meeting, if it be only to see how other 
associations than her own are accustomed to manage things. 
We believe that for this reason alone it is quite worth while 
printing “ forthcoming events,” but we cannot do so without 
the co-operation of our friends. 

as 

Mrs, Henry Holliday, Mrs. Bates, and Mrs. and Miss 
Fellowes, have just returned to Hampstead from Gweedore 
and Kenmare. Their accounts are most interesting, and we 
hope they will be induced to give them to the public either 
in print or speech. We hear that the sympathy they 
expressed for the sufferings of the peasants aroused wonderful 
enthusiasm, and was a real comfort to the recipients. No 
one knows, until he has been in Ireland, of how much value 
is a kind word spoken in season. 
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A DAY’S EXCURSION FROM ROME. 


In the glare and tumult of Rome and Rome's strain on one’s 
physical and mental apparatus the prospect of a day in the 
country is hailed as a real refreshment. Perhaps not every 
one who visits the Eternal City is aware how easily and 
with how great success this may be accomplished. Of course 
the English residents know all about such things, but for the 
benefit of strangers and pilgrims I write these lines to describe 
how we “excursed.” The untrained imagination is apt to 
figure to itself the neighbourhood of Rome as a heaving 
ocean of green and purple Campagna, a will-o’-the-wispy 
malarious expanse; on which no flesh lives, save sparsely- 
sprinkled shepherds, not, perhaps, entirely to be trusted as 
free from the amiable reopatates of brigands. Tivoli is 
placed somewhere in the extreme distance in a folding of 
one of the mountains, for our knowledge of the existence of 
which Macaulay’s Lays are principally responsible. All this 
I at least steadfastly believed till one morning last week, 
happily held in tow by a delightful family of Irish residents, 
I started from Rome into the country. ‘The train for Fras- 
cati, which was to be the first stage of the expedition, leaves 
here at 9-50 a.m.,, and the journey is half an hour in duration. 
Here I must confess to a strong partiality for such excursions 
as necessitate only the mild and moderate early rising that 
the departure hour of the Frascati train indicates. There is 
a gentle yielding to the frailty of one’s flesh in such a time 
of starting that strongly recommends the whole day’s expedi- 
tion. How different from the stern, inhuman hour at which 
the mountains of the Oberland or the Engadine compel their 
besiegers to be up and at them. What reasonable being can 
feel well disposed towards a day’s outing that begins at 4 a.m.? 
The railway journey to Frascati is very interesting and unique. 
For a considerable distance out of Rome the train rns close 
to the long line of aqueducts, the Paoline and the ruined 
Claudian. This succession of arches of beautiful form is a 
meadow’s length from the train window, and through them 

one sees framed pictures of delicate distances of plain and 

mountain. Such frames, whether afforded by the end of a 
leafy avenue, as here by the solid ‘brickwork, or, as at the 
Priorato Garden, by a keyhole, give a peculiarly captivating 
effect to the scenery they enclose. The dainty, exhilarating 
air of spring, the pale verdure of the Cam are very 
pleasant. Presently the train stops at its only halting-place, 
Ciampino, and one need scarcely say that, after the fashion 
of Italian trains, it makes the most of it. The tedium of the 
wait at this roadside station is rather relieved by one of the 
party giving us the exciting information that the station- 
master of Ciampino is first cousin to the late Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti—great news if genius ran in families. Our next 
endeavour, of course, was to decoy the poet’s cousin, while 
we waited, through the doorway, over which is written “ Capo 
di Stazione,” within which he is probably writing sonnets in 
the railway book. Presently he does stroll out, tall and not 
bad looking, in official scarlet cap with its silver border; but 
one would not judge, from his appearance, that any haunting 
dreams of ‘ Beatrice” or ‘The Blessed Damozel” are wont 
to haunt his pillow. But the horn, dear to the Italian railway 
Official, is winding, and the train steams out of Ciampino, 

and proceeds to grapple with the ascent towards Frascati, 

leaving the willowy Campagna below and entering a new 

country—one of olives and sloping vineyards and bloomy 

almond trees, and coming into closer contact with the beauti- 

ful Alban Mountains, that have stood up before us all the 

way from Rome. A hundred pretty windings, a glance back 

to where the dome of great St. Peter’s stands high above the 

roofs of Rome, and we are at Frascati. The streets of this 

town of upwards of 5,000 inhabitants are uninteresting, and 

the rococo cathedral front promises little for the interior, so 

we take on trust the guide-book information that a mural 

monument, erected by Cardinal York, sometime bishop of 
this diocese, to his brother, Charles Edward, is to be seen 

within. Many of the nobility of Rome come to Frascati for 

the villeggiatura, doubtless glad to exchange the dusty streets 
of the metropolis for the retirement and airiness of one or 
other of the beautiful villas on the slopes above. Our first 

Care is to order our ¢o/asione at the Trattoria del Sole, where 

we also deposit the wraps with which the vaulting forethought 
of the earlier morning o’erleapt itself, We then make for 
the gates of the Villa Rufinella. As one of our party naively 
remarked, we did not feel like donkeys—-so resisting the chorus 


of invitations on the part of the donkey-boys to take two francs’ 
worth of danger on their hk start on the eas 
climb to Tusculum. The gardens of the villa through whi 
we first pass are laid out in the formal fashion of the ancien 
regime—a smooth sward, a fountain, and a row of fluteless 
Pans and noseless Nymphs. A shady avenue of dark ilexes, 
with the Italian sky looking through their branches, leads at 
a up to open breezy slopes, carpeted with anemones 
violets and alive with crickets and flashing lizards. ‘The 
ascent is steep in parts, and the sun pours down, here far 
more sensibly felt than ever in the streets of Rome. The 


arena the wonderful expanse of the Cam we cannot 
but picture to ourselves the brightness and beauty of those 
open-air performances that unpeopled the little city on every 
holiday. From here we take our way, which is scattered 
with furze and thorn bushes, and look on an eminence to 
our left upon a stone cottage now occupied: by shepherds, 
its walls encrusted with splendid fragments of antique sculp- 
ture. Noble folds of marble drapery, the delicate traceries 
from the end ofa curule chair, the broken acanthus of a 
once mighty Corinthian capital, now decorate this lowly 
abode. How are the mighty fallen in the midst of their 
high places! Almost immediately behind this habitation are 
the comparatively perfect remains of the Theatre of Tus- 
culum. The sight of this glorious relic of the distant ‘past 
suddenly meeting our eyes here in a grassy hollow of the 
hills would be enough to eall the most flippant to soberness, 
the dullest to veneration. Close to the theatre are the 
remains of a piscina. Tusculum was the birthplace of Cato, 
as well as the scene of Cicero’s Tusculan disputations. One 
last steep climb and we are at the foot of the cross ‘that 
crowns the summit of our achievement. ll about us lies 
Italy—mountain, plain, and city. Beneath us is the Cam- 
pagna, with the wonderful effect of its many-coloured haze, 


“ Like a v: us ameth 
Or an air-diseolved pron 


enwrapping the bases of the mountains whose heads rise into 
the upper air. The solitary peak far to the north, a landmark 
for the entire Campagna, is Soracte. Between as and that 
dim peak stretches the chain of Sabine Apennines, with 
Monticelli, Patombara, and: the little hill of Tivoli. The 
wooded hills at our feet, with their beautiful undulations, 
“their perfumed flowers fit to pasture holy bees and give the 
youthful graces garlands for their hair,” make us feel that 
time has, with Nature at all events, stood still here since the 
days of Virgil. Our reluctance to leave all this beauty is 
tempered by the~recollection that the before-mentioned 
colasione is preparing for us in Frascati. Our downward 
journey is soon accomplished, and with our hands full of 
wild orchids and hawthorn we re-enter the Trattoria det Sole. 
Luncheon is served on the shady loggia, that “saving clause” 
of all Italian inns, be they clean and especially be they ditty, 
and to the viands, as well as to the first-rate Frascati wines, 
both dolce and asciuto, we did justice. The repast made, we 
were told that the carriage, which one of our Italian friends 
had, with an infinite amount of conversation, chartered to 
take us (ten persons) to Albano at the final amount of thirty 
francs, “ compresa la bottiglia,” stopped the way. The drive, 
which occupied an hour and a half without reckoning stop- 
pages, was a delightful one, leading uphill for some consider- 
able distance, past the Pallavicini Villa, in full view of Rocc# 
di Papa, till we reached Castel Gondolfo. This little ar 
like so many Italian towns, is perched on a rock, below 
which a river flows. Leaving the river to the right, the cars 
riage enters a wood. The sylvan floor, rich with forget-me- 
nots and cyclamen, was too tempting for us; We would 
gladly have stayed hours in this wood. But the train for 
Rome starts from Albano at 6-5 p.m., and we have to keep 
this in mind. Emerging from the thick shelter of the-trees 
we soon came in sight of that wonderful mountain: tari-the 
Lake of Albano. The outlet of this lake, made:in’ 3y4° ue 
was a gigantic work, and a miracle was required to'accd 

for its origin. It is still in perfect preservation, A few yards 
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further we get a view of the Mediterranean. Our prospect 
is indeed unique, bounded on the right by the shining belt 
of the sea, on the left by 
“The still lake, tha 
Beneath tere oe 
Now we pass below a villa having a knoll crowned with 
cypresses, and so we reach the town of Albano—a name 
memorable in that fatal August of ’67, when the terrible 
cholera outbreak carried off one-tenth of the population. We 
drew up at the Hotel de la Poste, dismissed our carriage, 
and having wisely provided ourselves with the raw materials 
for “tea,” we ordered the equipage and circulating medium 
thereof, which the innkeeper as cheerfully dispensed as if we 
had come in to order a sumptuous dinner. A few steps from 
here and we were at the station, where we were to get aboard 
the cars for Rome. The railway journey, with the level rays 
of the setting sun shining over the Campagna, was not the 
least pleasant of our day’s experience, and the air that came 
in through the open windows was very soft and refreshing. 
‘Open windows on the Campagna at sunset ?” do I hear an 
English friend cry? And this brings me to a word as to the 
popular British bugbear yclept Roman fever. One hears 
next to nothing of it here. But all the same, a word to the 
wise: Don’t get over-tired, and should a touch of fever come 
on, take your quinine in brandy. 
FLORENCE Mary WILson. 


WOMEN IN FRANCE. 


L'UNION DEs FEMMES DE France is a philanthropic society 
which has its past and present history. We will glance at 
the past before recording the present. This society was 
founded during the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71 by 
Mdme. Keechlin Schwartz, when, to quote her own words, 
“the danger attending the massing together of the sick and 
wounded, and the insufficient help provided by the State, 
was so painfully evident.” Mdme. Schwartz, moved to pity 
at the sight of the suffering around her, with the co-operation 
of a few energetic humane women like herself, organised a 
small army of women workers, ready and willing to render 
all the service that the condition of the sick ai.d wounded 
soldiers required. Thus this little band of women, with 
willing hearts and active brains, slowly developed what may 
now be called a colossal philanthropic undertaking. In 1886 
L’Union des Femmes de France was recognised to be of 
“public utility,” and was included in the department of 
“Santé Militaire” (“Army Sanitation.”) ‘The aim of this 
society is to have in readiness all such articles and comforts 
as are required in time of war, and to forward them wherever 
the French army may be fighting ; also to relieve sufferers 
in epidemics and public disasters. The French at Tonkin 
and M ascar received from the Union des Femmes 
balefuls of clothes, cigars, medical comforts, books, 
papers, and games. .. The last bulletin drawn up by this 
organisation (1st May, 1889) contains the following: 
The Union des Femmes de France, finding their 
resources greatly increased, have decided that further help 
shall be extended to the sick or wounded in the Corps 
du Tonkin when sent home ; furthermore, each mail bound 
for Haephong shall have on board, furnished by the Union 
des Femmes de France, two bales containing clothes, games, 
cigars, and tobacco, which shall be distributed according to 
the wants of the men. The commander of Clock will have 
placed at his disposal by the same Union several bales con- 
taining similar articles to be distributed among the soldiers 
from Tonkin on reaching the Red Sea, The Committee 
organised at Toulon is directed to inquire into the condition 
of the convalescents sent home, and to furnish such as be in 
need with money, clothes, &c. Both the French army and 
navy are thus succoured by this admirable organisation of 
Frenchwomen. ; 

In order to give a more complete idea of the work done 
by this society I will further quote from the report I have 
now before me. ‘ 

The special aim of the Union des Femmes de France is 
to organise in all the departments of France a staff, and 
mass thus together material which in time of war can be 
devoted to the service of the sick and wounded. In order 
to realise this aim the Union has organised classes at their 
office, 29, Rue Chaussée d’Antin, likewise at many of 
the schools, and in the provinces, where hygiene, ban- 
daging, and dressing wounds are taught. Thus a large army 
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of medical nurses are trained, ready and capable to tend the 
sick and wounded in time of war. The Union also holds 
itself in readiness to organise the erection of temporary 
hospitals, where the sick and wounded can be received, in 
order to prevent overcrowding of the military hospitals 
and ambulances on the army line. The Union in its 
now fully-developed form consists of “membres titulaires,” 
who’ subscribe from ten francs upwards a year, and 
“membres associés ” (male members). 

The Union is directed by its president, Mdme. Kechlin 
Schwartz, who founded it. Each committee has a business 
committee. In time of distress or public disaster the local 
committee informs the central committee which decides 
on the aid to be granted. The medical and surgical lectures 
given are organised by the commission of practical teaching, 
composed of five women and five medical men. Medical 
men are admitted as associate members but do not pay any 
subscription. Male members attend only the general annual 
meeting. The council and committee are composed solely 
of women with the exception of the committee “de 
Yenseignement pratique et du materiel.” The number 
of pupils attending the class above described increase 
every year. There are day lectures which are largely attended 
by the rich and well-to-do classes, others in the evening for the 
working classes, wishing well to all their fellow-creatures in 
time of war. The lecture rooms are always crowded. The 
“Commission de Personnel” organises new centres, collects 
subscriptions, and makes every effort to gain members and 
help the society to prosper. The “Commission au Materiel” 
collects money, subscriptions, and gifts of clothes and com- 
forts. These latter are claimed only in time of war or public 
disaster. A signed promise is given to furnish certain articles 
when called upon. When this document is presented it is 
naturally honoured. When Paris was threatened with an 
epidemic of cholera, Mdme. Koaechlin Schwartz organised an 
ambulance in the Eighth Arrondissement, and appealed to 
the voluntary workers of the Union to help her. Twenty- 
seven rallied round their president, among whom were 
Mdme. La Generale Grénier, W. VERNIER. 

Paris, 


A COERCION INCIDENT. 


A CORRESPONDENT of a contemporary, writing from Youghal, 
says: Though this little town, which, to borrow the Yankee 
saying, is half market town, half pleasure resort, and the 
other half League centre, is a terrible hotbed of disloyalty 
and revolt against the Ten Commandments, life here is quiet, 
not to say dull, to the foreign visitor (I say foreign advisedly, 
because that is how one feels). It is from Youghal that the 
forces of the Government and of the League alike conduct 
the struggle over the Ponsonby estate, a struggle which is 
particularly interesting because the landlord is understood to 
have no personal concern in the issue, whilst the tenants on 
their part are practically guaranteed by the Nationalist organ- 
isation against the fate which must otherwise befall them. 
The fight thus representative of both sides goes on slowly. 
A score and a half or so of evictions were down for the 
beginning of last week. Houses are prepared for siege in 
the accustomed fashion, and tenants and their friends are 
from day to day on the tiptoe of expectation. But all was 
postponed because, as popular conviction has it, there were 
too many English visitors, 

The monotony of expectation was, however, broken to- 
day by a little incident which is illustrative at once of the 
stringency of the coercion regime, and of its ridiculous 
failure to achieve its objects. For some time past the police 
have been on the chase through the country-side after half a 
dozen decent young fellows—I say decent because I have 
seen them all, and know something personally of most of 
them—who were charged with having aided and abetted in 
something or other, I don’t know what legally. Their 
actual offence was that they watched a farmer plough up 
crops to prevent them from falling into the hands of the 
landlord, and in watching they did not express any dis- 
approval of his proceedings. I have said that the police 
were in search of them; it must be added that the officers 
were quite at a loss in the search. On Sunday, however, 
four of the “criminals” were sighted at Killeagh, and after 
an absurd chase over cottage roofs, amid the mingled 
cheerings and execrations of an onlooking crowd, got clean 
off. As a matter of fact, they came down and walked 
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through the crowd, whilst half the police on the scene were 
tearing away on cars in two other directions. Subsequently 
one of these men gave himself up quietly at the door of his 
own house, To-day the remaining eight—be it understood, 
after three days’ further useless search for them—assembled 
i the middle of Youghal main street with their friends, got 
on to a car, and ceremoniously drove off through a line of 
cheering spectators to give themselves up at the police 
barracks. e 

And now comes in the absurd phase of the business. Of 
the assemblage in the middle of the town the police knew, 
but not of the surrender. They had been informed that 
certain of the culprits were to be found at the Imperial 
Hotel. A posse arrived there, and began to search the 
place. They had no difficulty in obtaining access to all the 
rooms except one, which happened to be tenanted by an 
English visitor from Bradford. This room was locked, and its 
temporary owner was out for a walk. He returned in the 
midst of the scene which had naturally been created in the 
neighbourhood of the hotel by the police search. Of cuurse, 
on being informed of the state of affairs, and the notoriety 
his room had acquired because of its locked door, he went 
up and interviewed the representatives of law and order. 
When told that those dignitaries must have’ admission to the 
room, he demanded, English fashion, a sight of the warrant. 
He did get a sight of it, but was refused permission to read 
it, being assured that the word of the officer was quite as 
good as the words of the warrant, As words of honour 
were going, the Bradfordian offered his word that no person 
who could be wanted was in the room, an assurance worth 
more than was apparent on the surface, inasmuch as he had 
seen the whole batch of criminals off to the barracks for the 
surrender. However, an inspection of the legal document 
was absolutely denied, and the refusal was accompanied by 
an intimation that unless he opened the door it would be 
broken open. He, in the high and mighty style which seems 
to be customary with foreigners in Ireland, as I gather from 
several specimens whom I have seen this week, responded 
that he would not open his door without a legal command, 
and added that the breaking of it open was their affair, and 
not his; and with that he departed. After a serious con- 
sultation amongst the policemen an extra-superior officer was 
sent for with an additional posse of police, and the door was 
forced. ‘Then twenty minutes were spent by the little army 
of Balfourians in going through the bedroom into an attic, 
and through the attic into a back yard, and through the yard 
into all the surrounding spaces. The men were perfectly 
sure that somebody—who was at that moment safely in 
custody in the barracks—had escaped by this devious route, 
and they were determined to find him. How long they 
would have searched it is impossible to conjecture, but 
presently a messenger came post haste to acquaint them with 
the essential piece of information which a little civility would 
have obtained for them long before, and away they went 
looking extremely sheepish. 

The whole affair is only worth narrating as a specimen of 
scores, I might say hundreds, of similar incidents that are 
occurring weekly in Ireland, where the conflict between the 
populace and the authorities is going on. The police are 
everywhere, watching everything, annoying everybody, and 
yet as real criminal detectives and catchers they are com- 
pletely baffled, when there is any good reason for baffling 
them, by the unanimity of the people. 

The evictions on the Ponsonby estate were commenced on 
Tuesday. As the emergency men were moving on to the 
house of Michael O’Brien, one of them distinguished him- 
self by presenting a revolver at the head of a woman who 
boo'd at him as he passed. 


We understand that the trial of Father McFadden, and 
those who with him are charged with having caused the 
death of District-Inspector Martin, will begin at Maryborough, 
Queen’s County, on the 8th July. Maryborough is only one 
hour from Dublin. There should be a large batch of English 
visitors to watch the proceedings. 


# 
* & 


There is a curious objection in Yorkshire to the cultivation 
of rosemary. Wherever it thrives the woman is believed to 
tule the house. 


COTTAGE POLITICS—II. 
A FREE BREAKFAST TABLE. 


SOME CONSIDERATIONS IN FAVOUR OF DUTY-FREE TEA, 
COCOA, COFFEE, AND FRUITS. 
In my last article upon this subject an undertaking was 
iven that four leading statements there made should here 
proved. What were these statements? Briefly, that the 
abolition of the taxes on tea, cocoa, coffee, and dried fruits 
would— 
(a) Reduce Pauperism. 
4) Increase Trade. 
c) Improve the Revenue, and 
@) Aid Social Reform. 

(a) First, then, let us inquire how pauperism would be 
reduced. In the previous issue of this journal I showed that 
an immense number of families in this country live on the 
verge of penury, if not of starvation, and that even a minute 
addition to the cost of living, or minute subtraction from 
wages, turns the scale for them finally to . The 
following figures afford a striking illustration of this truth, 
and although they are for the year 1880 I doubt not they 
are still substantially accurate :— 


Number of families in the United Kingdom... 7,760,000 
Of whom, dependent on total earnings of 
£83 and under .......ssceeeeeees deeseess eeee 5y400,000 


The late Professor Leone Levi, in 1884, calculated that 66 
per cent of all the tea used in this country is consumed by 
the families of the class iast named, and when we remember 
that the tax on tea amounts to far more than half the cost of 
the article it is easily seen that the abolition of the fax would 
mainly benefit the mass of people always verging off poverty, 
and would assist them in the struggle against pauperism. 
The best available statistics of expenditure upon tea show 
about gs. a head for the entire population, and the average 
family in the United Kingdom consists of 4°67 persons. 
Upon this basis it will be safe to assume that the’ poorest 
class—the 5,400,000 families—who buy by small retail 
quantities, and, consequently, pay much heavier prices than 
the upper class, and whose families much exceed in size the 
average of that class, expend fully £3 per family per ‘year on 
tea. Abolish the tax and a whole week’s earnings would 
every year be saved to five millions of families, who can now 
barely provide themselves with food, raiment, and lodging ! 
A week’s wages! To these 24,600,000 ‘human beings it 
means the payment of two months’ rent and all the school 
fees—a sum liberating that much of their scanty earnings 
to be applied to the purchase of more food and clothing. 
But not only in the curtailment of expenses would this 
beneficent reform reach that mass of our countrymen who, 
from cradle to grave, wage a difficult and hand-to-hand fight 
with pauperism—it would, in a much more potent form, give 
strength to their arm and disable their adversary, for 
abolished taxes on tea, cocoa, coffee, and fruit mean 
increased foreign trade, stimulated home trade, more regular 
employment for all, better wages for most, and generally 
increased prosperity all over the country. More money 
earned! Less money to pay for the necessaries of life! I can 
hardly understand the people who assume to know Free- 
trade principles and withhold the hand from a society like 
the Financial Reform Association, founded by Cobden, to 
carry on the glorious work of abolishing import duties, and 
making food cheaper and wages better for the working class, 
and when I pass to the next point of this article, surely 
many of my readers will share my wonder. 

(6) Trade would largely increase by the abolition of 
the breakfast table taxes.- Every cheapening of the people's 
food is followed by all those symptoms of prosperity whi 
ordinarily result from raised wages. The clothing and 
provision trades would probably be the first’ to benefit, the 
sugar trade must quickly receive a stimulus, since every 
additional cup of cheapened tea and coffee would require a 
lump or two of sugar. ‘The growing consumption of tea, 
cocoa, and sugar would soon bring greatly increased imports 
of all these articles from abroad, and British shipowners and 
sailors would feel the improvement affecting them for good. 
Next, more ships would be built, and for these iron and coal 
would be needed in quantities, furnishing fuller employment 
to the masses of men in those great industries. Meanwhile, 
our increased imports of tea, cocoa, coffee, sugar, and 

(Continued on page 538.) 
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To this the English reply must be that a national protest 
has been made, and that ministers know so well that a disso- 
lation of Parliament would mean their political extinction 
that they will resist to the last possible moment any appeal 
to the country. 

Can, therefore, nothing be done? To this we say that we 
believe women can do much. Last week we referred to the 
potent influence of their presence on the field of action. Irish 
magistrates and constabulary hate the presence of English 
visitors as the devil is said to hate holy water. Canon 
Keller, in the letter from which quotation has already been 


made, states his conviction that the evictions now proceeding 


near Youghal were postponed for more than a week on 
account of English travellers, but support even more tangible 
than this lies peculiarly within the sphere of women’s 


energies, 


It is not sufficiently understood on this side of the water 


that although evicted tenants have food and shelter pro- 
vided for them by the National League it is obviously 
impossible that employment should be found for them or any 
income beyond what will provide the bare necessaries of 
life. The men may get an occasional bit of labourer’s 
work, but the women, for the most part, spend long, sad, 
useless days. Their meagre garments wear out, and there 
are no funds wherewith to replace them. A considerable 
number of bales of clothing has been sent already, it is 
true; but they are but as a drop in a wide sea of misery. 
Much more is needed. Wherever evictions have taken 
place, wherever harsh landlords are trying to screw rack 
rents out of their tenants, there Englishwomen may 
well come in to fortify and console by gifts which 
will be freed from any baneful pauperising influence 
by the political character which will be given them 
by the circumstances under which 
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TO OUR READERS. 


We are glad to be able to announce that arrangements have 
now been made with Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son for the 
sale of the Women’s Gazette at the bookstalls of the principal 
railway stations. Any complaints should be sent to us. 
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In a recently-published letter from the Rev. Canon 
Keller, of Youghal, the following striking passage 
occurs: “The duration of the struggle on the Ponsonby 
estate will depend in a great measure on the condition 
of public" ‘opinion in England in reference to it, and 
to the entirely wanton interference of Mr. Smith Barry 
and his friends in preventing a settlement, which would 
have been effected ere now if left to the negotiations between 
the landlord and tenants. We are under the impression here 
that if opinion were sufficently roused at your side (in 
England) the present atrocious régime in Ireland would be 
short-lived. We know that general sympathy with us exists 
amongst you, and that victory would be secured at a general 
election ; but it is a long time to wait till then, and untold suffer. 
ing and misery will meantime have been inflicted on our 
people. Could not a national protest, signed by millions, be got 
up, or a monster petition to the Queen to dissolve Parliament? 
A procession of London matvh-makers caused a Minister to 
resign, and the atrocities in distant Bulgaria shook England 
from endto end. We think we have a greater claim on your 
sympathy than the Bulgarians ; and the coercion and eviction 
policy at present in Ireland is of much graver import than a 
tax on matches.” 


they are made. 
Experience has shown that the tenants are fully alive to the 


special character of the gifts, Those already sent have had, 
for the most part, green cards attached to them, with words 
of pleasant greeting inscribed upon them, and the English 
visitors relate that in the little mud cabins of Kerry and 
County Limerick they have found these cards cherished as 
tenderly as the garments. Within three days of the arrival 
of one of the earliest bales, sent a year ago, thirty children 
went to school for the first time, because for the first time 
they were then furnished with clothes to go in. This poverty 
and helplessness are entirely the result of the bad adminis- 
tration of unjust English laws, and, therefore, the claim of 
the Irish tenants on Englishwomen to help them to tide over 
this dreary period of waiting for freedom to help themselves, 
of waiting for the dawn of that day when they shall justly 
reap the fruits of their own labour, is overwhelmingly strong. 
Wherever landlords, or police, or both, vex and harass the 
tenants, there should a counterblast from the Women’s 
Liberal Associations be made. 


Ready-made garments, new or half-worn, are, of course, 
valuable, but still more valuable are materials for the Irish- 
women to make up to suit their own fashions and needs. 
Calicoes, sheetings, shirtings, flannels, worsted and woollen 
materials, knitting-yarns, are all alike welcome to those 
clever and—alas! idle fingers. _ 

The moral influence of such contributions is beyond all 
words, They bless alike him that gives and him that takes. 
The hearts of Englishwomen will be bound closer than ever 
to the cause they serve, and Irish men and women will con- 
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tinue to have faith in the sympathy which takes so practical, 
a turn, and from which they get such visible encouragement. 
Faith will beget patience. 

Small sewing meetings for repairing garments for the bales 
referred to above may be well utilised for the reading aloud 
by some member of the party of Sir Charles Russell’s historic 
speech before the Parnell Commission. The Freeman's 

Journal has published it at the marvellously low price of 
twopence, and proudly entitles it “Ireland’s Vindication.” 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co. will shortly issue the authorised 
and revised edition at sixpence, so that it is within the reach 
of every purse. It is a picture of the long history of Irish 
sorrow and misrule, and, grey though the colours may be, is 
vivid and fascinating to an extraordinary degree. This famous 
speech contains, in fact, the whole Irish question from A to 
Z. The politician and student who has mastered it need not 
fear to meet the enemy in the gate. 


Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Fry have kindly consented to lend 
their rooms at Queen’s Gate for a meeting to be held on 
May 24, in aid of the scheme to which we have already 
called the attention of our readers for the promotion of 
Liberal education in our rural villages. Lady Aberdeen will 
preside, and several speakers will be present who can speak 
with authority on the successful work of the vans of the 
Home Rule Union. Efforts of a similar character are being 
made in all the large provincial towns, and a letter has been 
addressed to many active Liberals, in different parts of the 
United’ Kingdom, to ask aid and suggestions in respect to 
their own localities. If any Liberal women feel moved to 
help the van scheme, and have not been already applied to, 
we ask them to send their names to the ladies’ committee of 
the Home Rule Union, at 18, Palace Chambers, Westminster. 
The vans are far more effective in summer than in winter. 


* 
- 


Mrs. Fawcett has been lecturing to the Liberal Unionists 
in Cambridge about her recent visit to Ireland. She is 
reported to be the President of a Women’s Coercion Society 
in that town, and we suppose she speaks with authority. The 
reported statements are so absolutely contrary to fact that 
we find it hard to believe that a person of Mrs Fawcett’s 
experience should have ventured to make them. 

* 


* # 

Mrs. Fawcett read extracts from her late husband's 
speeches to show that he was opposed to Home Rule. But 
he died before Ireland had the chance of expressing her 
wishes constitutionally, by means of a full franchise. He 
was opposed to Butt’s Home Rule, which was a scheme of 
a minority of the Irish members. He never knew of the 
almost universal demand for Parnell’s Home Rule, as 
expressed at the elections of 1885 and 1886. We have 
always believed that if Henry Fawcett and Richard Cobden 
had lived they would have been on the side of Gladstone, 
and would have kept Mrs. Fawcett and John Bright right on 


the Irish question. 
# 


* 

Mrs. Fawcett thinks the commercial classes in Ireland are 
opposed to Home Rule. How is it, then, that corporations, 
town councils, mayors, aldermen, poor-law guardians, are 
nearly always in favour of Home Rule? In Waterford, in 
1888, when Sullivan and O’Brien received the freedom of 
the city, the platform was crowded with Nationalist alder- 
men in their civic robes, and the Town Hall was crowded with 
middle-class citizens. Mr. Condon, -M.P., Nationalist and 
criminal, is Mayor of Clonmel. Who elected him if not 
“the commercial classes”? Is it not “ the commercial class ” 
that elects Sexton to be mayor, and Dickson to be Member 
of Parliament for Dublin? Perhaps Mrs Fawcett has her 
mind full of whisky distillers and the brewers of porter. 
They have good reasons to be Unionist, for the magistrates, 
4é, the landlords and agents, have peppered the whole of 
Ireland with innumerable drink-shops. It is the priests and 
such Nationalists as Mr. Tim Harrington, M.P., who are for 
temperance, and, of course, the drink manufacturers are 
against them. 
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Mrs. Fawcett says there are 50,000 loyalists (by which 
she means Unionists) in Donegal. they men, women, 
or children? The number who voted Nationalist at the 
last election, subtracted from the whole male adult population, 
shows that she cannot mean men. Mrs. Fawcett suggests 
the Nationalist vote in Ireland is the result of terrorism. 
Fear keeps people from the poll, but in Ireland they vote in 
enormous numbers. If a man is afraid of giving offence he 
simply abstains from leaving home on the day of the election, 
To go to the poll would be absurd, because, with the ballot 
no one can tell how one votes. But the Irish do go to the 
poll, and, in spite of threats from landlords and agents, they 
vote solid for the Parnell policy. The theory of terrorism is 
too foolish to catch anyone. Terrorism would never take 
the vast majority of a whole nation to the polling booths and 
make them vote for a particular political party, and if it did 
it once by a miracle in 1885 it could not repeat it in 


1886. 
as 

Mrs. Fawcett is pleased with the condition of the Irish 
poor, and writes that.the workhouses are nearly empty. Of 
course they are, because the Irish detest the workhouse, and 
would rather die by the roadside or emigrate under the most 
cruel circumstances of hardship than go into it. But how 
about out-door relief? Is that so low as to make us deny 
that Ireland is becoming pauperised? Mrs. Fawcett only 
complains of the condition of the houses. Perhaps she saw 
some of the beds consisting of a wisp of hay and the -miser- 
able cabins where the solemn acts of birth and death can 
have no privacy. Why do the Irish people with their virtue 
and their taste consent to these things? It is because the 
landlord squeezes the last penny for rent, and asks for more 
if they build a second room. The money that ought to be 
spent in decency and comfort, in a second room, in bed and 
bedding, in clothing and food, is frittered away in the gamb- 
ling saloons of Europe by the Kenmares and Clanricardes, 

as 

Many of our associations in rural districts find a great 
difficulty in getting halls in which to hold meetings. Our 
funds are not large enough to pay fancy prices for the parsons’ 
schoolrooms, and sometimes the parson will not have us at 
any price at all. Working men get over the obstacle by 
having open-air gatherings, but this is not a successful plan 
for women. Few of our speakers can make themselves heard 
in the open-air, and the mothers who attend with children in 
their arms find it terribly fatiguing to stand for hours in a 
crowd. A friend suggests that several Women’s Liberal 
Associations might join together to buy a good-sized tent. 
This can easily be moved from place to place, and chairs and 
benches borrowed from sympathetic neighbours. In the 
New Forest, during the ’86 election, such a tent was in use, 
and was put up in a different village every night. The 
audience never numbered less than 200, and often reached 
700. It is not nearly so difficult to speak in a tent as in the 
open air, and in our rainy climate there is great advantage 
in having a roof over one’s head. 

Pi 

There is something very pathetic in the Irish Nationalists, 
in the midst of their own sorrows, remembering the need of 
their friends and relations in America who have suffered in 
the recent disaster. Funds are being collected and sympa- 
thetic messages sent to the survivors from the various parts 
of Ireland. It is this strong tie of country which makes the 
Irish so strong. The English have not half such ardent 
feeling for their countrymen when once divided by the 
“ocean’s swelling wave” that Sullivan writes of. The 
amount of money that poor Ireland contributes will neces- 
sarily be small, but the feeling that suggests the attempt to 
do something will be a great solace to the poor creatures 
suddenly robbed of home, friends, property, everything by a 
totally unforeseen event. We English who are more wealthy 
should give in proportion to our means. We have .our 
cousins in America as much as the Irish have theirs, and we 
may well take a lesson from their prompt and generous 
action. Some of the Americans subscribe nobly to our 
charities, but it is doubtful whether we do anything whatever 
in return. It would engender a kindly feeling among English. 
speaking races if we sometimes looked beyond our own 
shores for objects of bounty. 
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would have to be paid for, and the nations by whom they 
were sent would take our coal, iron, cotton goods, and other 
products inexchange. Here, again, would be plenty of wages 
for our operatives, and return cargoes for the ships to carry 
abroad. Still more, we find that nearly half our present 
import of these breakfast table articles comes from British 
colonies and possessions, places where our own capital is so 
extensively invested that the improvement in their trade 
would quickly re-act upon ourselves for good. Better divi- 
dends would come back to England from tea plantations in 
Assam and Ceylon, from sugar and cocoa cultivation in the 
West Indies, and from coffee farms at Madras and the Cape. 
The £17,000,000 of total imports into this country of tea, 
coffee, cocoa, chicory, and fruits, would speedily become 
420,000,000. The import of sugar would speedily increase 
by at least £ 2,000,000, and the enlarged earnings of our ships 
and colonial investments would likely bring to the country 
43,000,000 a year of gain. Here would be £25,000,000 
of increased trade, almost all of which again would 
necessitate repayment in British products and manufactures ! 
If this were al] a dream, or a vain imagining, one could 
excuse the wretched hypocrisy (calling itself sound finance) 
that refuses to entertain Mr. Picton’s proposal, but knowing, 
as we do (from 40 years of experiment), the absolute 
certainty of the widespread boons to be gained by all classes 
of the community, when once our breakfast tables are made 
duty free, we can only stand amazed at the effrontery with 
which men like Mr. Goschen profess to be withholding all 
these boons from the country and its colonies for fear some 
half-score of teetotal and non-smoking workmen should 
escape taxation. 

(c) But let us see in what manner tmprovement would 
result to the revenue, should the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
abolish 45,000,000 of taxation, now levied upon the break- 
fast table. I will place in the fore-front of this portion of 
my argument the following testimony of the most skilful, 
experienced, and famous finance minister of our time. 
Addressing the Society of Political Economists in France, 
Mr. Gladstone said: “ Do not let us fall into the sophism 
which would persuade us that the extinction of a duty is of 
necessity a loss to the State. The State-abolishing duties 
which fetter industry finds its compensation in an increased 
return, which the augmented wealth and activity of the 
country supplies from less exceptionable sources.” How truly 
these words may be applied to the State exchequer, we see 
from the figures given last month in this journal, figures 
which demonstrate that at the end of a 23 years’ period, in 
which over £20,000,000 of customs and excise annual 
revenue were remitted, the Exchequer was receiving two and 
a2 half millions more from its remaining taxes than it yearly 
received at the beginning of that period, when at least 500 
more articles were paying duty. The abolition of our 
altogether bad and mischievous breakfast table taxes would 

eatly benefit the entire population of this country. The 

income-tax has five schedules, and every class of income in 
those five schedules would be considerably augmented. 
There would be more payers, and larger amounts to pay on. 
Judging from the growth of yield in this tax, in former years 
of national prosperity, I estimate the improvement likely to 
be realised at £ 200,000 to £250,000 a year in income-tax 
alone. Next come the house duty and those multiform 
imports termed stamp duties, which include taxes upon every- 
thing, from a life policy to a death certificate, from a porous 
plaster to a mortgage deed, from a pack of cards to a banker’s 
licence, from an ordinary receipt stamp to a stamp on con- 
veyance of property worth half a million of money. These 
blood-vessels of the revenue system would all flow more 
freely, and, after a year or two, the death duties, in like 
manner, would respond to the touch of the great fiscal 
reform here advocated. Taken with the augmented receipts 
likely to come from tobacco and drink, we cannot be much 
too sanguine in expecting £450,000 to £500,000 a year of 
improved revenue in this direction, and thus we get about 
£700,000 of gain to the revenue from its remaining sources 
of taxation. But further gain would, in course of time, accrue 
from the saving in staff and other expenses, consequent upon 
a greatly reduced customs establishment. I put that (at a 
guess) say £300,000 -a year, which makes up a million 
altogether towards the cost of abolition, and when we come 
to my last article we shall see other gains may be made by 
the Exchequer as well. J. HamppEN JACKSON. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S “HOLIDAY!” 


A correspondent sends us the following account of the 
presentation made to Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone by the 
Torquay Women’s Liberal Association :— 


Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, accompanied by a distinguished 
party, visited Torquay on Whit-Monday, and received a most 
enthusiastic welcome. After being escorted in triumph 
through the town to the Victoria and Albert Hotel, where 
they were entertained at luncheon by Mr. Seale Hayne, 
M.P., on behalf of Sir Arthur Hayter, who was prevented 


from uttending by domestic bereavement, they attended at 
se Royal Public Hall to receive congratulatory addresses of 
welcome. 


On entering the building, crammed with some 
3,000 spectators, including 300 seats specially reserved for 
the members of the Women’s Liberal Association, Mrs. Glad- 
stone was presented with a large magnificent bouquet of 


choice flowers by Mrs. J. Lane, vice-president of the ‘Torquay 


Women’s Liberal Association. The bouquet was tied with 


orange and red (the Liberal colours) ribbon, with the words 
‘Welcome to Torquay” printed in gold. In the opening 
proceedings a telegram sent to Mrs. Lane, by Lady Hayter, 
the president, was read as follows : 
tions to Liberal women of Torquay, on Mr. and Mrs. 
Gladstone’s visit. 
convey same to Mrs. Gladstone.” 
addresses presented was one to Mr. Gladstone from the 
"Liberal working men of Torquay, and one to Mrs. Gladstone 
from the Liberal women of the division. 
address, presented by Mr. Coysh, the oldest voter in the con- 
stituency, and a venerable old man bordering on go years of 
age, was contained in a handsome casket of Mexican onyx, 
lined with plush, a beautiful floral decoration of roses and 
forget-me-nots, in raised local stone, being on the cover. The 
women’s address was presented amidst a loud outburst of 
cheering by Mrs. Lane, who said: ‘“ Dear Mrs. Gladstone, in 
the absence of Lady Hayter, which we all deeply regret, I 
have very great pleasure in presenting you with an address, 
and ask your acceptance of this table from the Women’s 
Liberal Association of Torquay, as a souvenir of your visit.” 
(Renewed cheering.) ‘The table was of black marble, stand- 
ing three and a half feet, of octagonal shape, and with a 
lovely mosaic circle of flowers inlaid on the top, the whole 


“ Heartfelt congratula- 


May all blessings attend them. Kindly 
(Cheers.) Among the 


The working men’s 


being of local manufacture, except green malachite leaves. 
In the centre was a scroll of solid silver, with a suitable in- 
scription. The address, which was the shortest presented, 
was of a unique character, handsomely engrossed and illumi- 
nated on vellum. It read as follows :— 

“To Mrs. Gladstone, president of the Women’s Liberal 
Federation. Madam,—The members of the Women’s Liberal 
Association for the Torquay Parliamentary Division take the 
opportunity of welcoming you on this the occasion of your 
first visit to the beautiful shores of Torbay, in company with 
your illustrious husband. We trust that it will be a season 
of rest and refreshment, both ef mind and body, conducing 
to the strengthening of a union which has entered on its 
jubilee of usefulness and benefaction to the country and the 
world at large, and that as on the occasion of the landing of 
a former historic William in Torbay, to free the people from 
misrule and prejudice, your visit may be the advent to this 
country and the sister isle of a freedom from misgovernment 
and misunderstanding which shall be the prelude to a sym- 
pathy and union of hearts, and thus bind the people into 
one free, glorious, peace-loving Empire.” 

The address was signed by Lady Hayter, president, Mrs. 
Lane, and Mrs. Fraser, vice-presidents, Mrs. Wolfenden, 
treasurer, and Miss Emmie M. Tickell, hon. secretary. 
Mrs. Gladstone was delighted with the gift, which Mr. 
Gladstone particularly referred to in his speech. ‘The pro- 
ceedings were very successful, Miss Tickell being assiduous 
in promoting its success. 

On the arrival of Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone at Plymouth a 
bouquet of flowers was presented to them by Miss Latimer, 
on behalf of the Women’s Liberal Association. At Poole a 
basket of flowers was also presented to Mrs. Gladstone by 
Miss Muriel Trevanion, on behalf of the Pool Women’s 
Liberal Association. The address to Mrs. Gladstone was 
necessarily handed over the heads of the people, owing to the 
crowd, A thoroughfare was made for Mrs. Trevanior's little 
daughter, aged 7 years, who presented the flowers, Lord 


: Wolverton kindly lifting her into the carriage. 
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MARYLEBONE WOMEN’S LIBERAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


A WELL-ATTENDED meeting of members of the above 
association was held on Monday evening, the 17th inst., at 
121, Marylebone Road. The chair was taken by the Presi- 
dent, Margaret Lady Sandhurst, who delivered a very in- 
structive and interesting address on Registration, as a 
result of which a large number of members volunteered to 
devote their leisure to this work during the forthcoming 
months. 


NOTTINGHAM WOMEN’S LIBERAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE Annual Picnic for members and friends will be held at 
Beeston Rylands, on Thursday, July 4. 
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POOLE WOMEN’S LIBERAL ASSOCIATION. 


PRESENTATION TO Mrs, TREVANION.—Recently a tea was 
held in the rooms of the Liberal Club in connection with the 
‘Women’s Branch of the Liberal Association, the occasion 
being a presentation to the secretary (Mrs. H. T. Trevanion). 
Several gentlemen, including Messrs. H. T. Trevanion, R. 
T. Habgood, W. H. Curtis, G. Curtis, and S. T. Pike (Wim- 
borne), were present. Mrs, G. Curtis made the presentation, 
which consisted of a Dresden afternoon tea service, and 
said that this was given as a token of the esteem and respect 
which Mrs. Trevanion as secretary had won from her fellow- 
associates. Thanks were briefly returned, and several 
addresses were given during the evening. 


LIBERAL DEMONSTRATION AT HALES 
OWEN. 


On Wednesday afternoon, the 12th inst., a Liberal demons- 
tration and picnic was held at Hales Owen, North Worces- 
tershire. 

Mrs. H. G. Reid, who was one of the speakers, delivered 
an able address, which was enthusiastically received. In 
the course of her remarks she said: There were many most 
amusing new offshoots of the Primrose. and the 
latest was the Constitutional Cadet Company, which the 
other day enrolled among its members the son and heir of 
Mr. Sidebotham, M.P. is son and heir was to be a world 
of help to the Cadet Co but he was only born in March 
last, so that they could sae, of the body and strength of 
this new Cadet Company ud laughter.) 


WARWICK AND LEAMINGTON WOMEN’S 


LIBERAL ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING AT WARWICK. 


A MEETING was held in the Corn Exchange, Warwick, on 
Tuesday evening, June11th, under theauspicesof the Women’s 
Liberal Association, and was well attended. Mrs. Holden 
Byles, of Leamington, presided, and amongst those also 
present we noticed Mr. Joshua Hawkins, J.P. (Mayor of 
Bedford), Mrs. Hawkins, Mr. and Mrs. J. Fell (Leamington), 
Miss Bright (Leamington), Councillor and Mrs. Boddington 
Mr. and Mrs. Hordern (Leamington), Councillor and Mrs, 
Lloyd Evans, Councillor and Mrs, Sleath, the Rev. A. H. 
Byles, &c., &c, 

The meeting commenced its proceedings by singing ‘“‘ The 
Pilot,” a Home Rule song. vis 

The President, in her opening papeors remarked that nine 
months ago, the Women’s Liberal Association of Warwick 
and Leamington held their first meeeting in that room. 
Since then several meetings have been held—meetings en- 


thusiastic in their character—meetings which filled the rooms 
in which they were held even to overflowing. That, how- 


ever, was the first » since their inaugural one, at 
which they had had the obese f stranger 
bad come to address them, (Hear, hear.) yor 


help for a minute or two 
Wemeats: Liberal F plik referring to fe work which the 


their gratitude in every way in which 


eeded thy. 
who had never worked in the villages had Little nent of the 


amount of boycotting there was in England ; those of them 
ee 


Be 
who had never worked in the v had little f 
the lonely weariness of the few bes dele ones who hed Bick 
to upho tn Liberalism in dark 
. Joshua Hawkins, of Bedford, m addressed the 
mecting at length and in eloquent . 
Mr. J. Fell moved the follo resolution: ‘‘That this 


meeting condemns the present of coercion in Ireland, 
and piniges iteelf to do its winnost to bring about a better 


understanding of the Irish question.” 
The Rev. J. Gibson seconded the resolution, and, in the 
course of some agrees, | remarks, observed that some 
people ht think Home Rule was only a matter of senti- 
ment, bu aibougn sentiment accounted for much in the 
experience of nations, and without sentiment nations could 
seldom exist ther in the straits which often came upon 
them, in Ireland it was something more than sentiment. 
The Rev. A. H. Byles congratulated the Warwick 
women upon the way in which they worked. He thought 
oe, beat the Leamington women hollow in the manner in 
which they went about it. ey m to hel 
them, it was true, but they o ised, wor and wen 
round about the villages, and he thought in that respect 


they were doing a great deal of 
Miss Bright, in moving a heneay vote of thanks to the 


ag said the en and indomitable JP areal ag of 
the Warwick ladies e it invariably a privilege to work 
upon committees with them. (Hear, hear.) 

Miss Garrington seconded the proposition, which was 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. Hawkins 


nded, and Pxcposed that a hearty vote 


of thanks be accorded the presi 
This was seconded by Mrs. Hordern, and carried by 
terminated. 


acclamation. The proceedings then 


MEETING AT STRATFORD-ON-AVON, 


On Thursday, the 6th inst., a large and enthusiastic meeting 
was held at Stratford-on-Avon. Mr. Smallwood presided, 
and Mrs. J. H. Hordern (Leamington) spoke on Ireland, 
while Mrs. Holden Byles (Leamington) dealt with women’s 
work in connection with politics. At the close of the meet- 
ing several women joined the association. A good meeting 
was also held recently at Lownesomford, where Mrs. 
Holden Byles, Miss Garrington, and Mr. Rayner spoke. 
Alcester, Studley, and Bidford have also been visited by 
members of the Warwick and Leamington Women’s 
Liberal Association. 


LIBERALISM AT WALTON. 


THE Epsom division of Surrey has not had much attention 
paid to it of late in the way of Liberal organisation, but 
efforts are being made from within to rescue it from the 
toils of the Primrose League. A very promising young 
association now exists in Walton and Hersham, and its 
promoters are anxious that women should enjoy both the 
privileges and responsibilities of membership. A quarterly 
meeting was held in the Public Hall, Walton, on Thursday, 
June 13, F. Butler, Esq., in the chair, 

An interesting address was given by Mr. Scott, the hon, 
sec., on Representative Reform, and a resolution was 
unanimously passed in favour of one register, one man one 
vote, payment of election expenses out of the rates,’ and 
shorter parliaments, a 


Miss Macdonell, of the Women’s Liberal Federation, 
of the work women ht at the present moment in 
litics, and strongly vised the women of the 
A iwiainal to follow the example which had been set them by 
their neighbours of the Guildford Women’s Liberal 
tion. ether a women’s tion be formed in Walton 
or not, at all events, there is no doubt but that the help: 


of 
omen will be most warmly welcomed by the active Liberals 
of the neighbourhood. eu 
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WOMEN’S LIBERAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
GLASGOW AND THE WEST OF 
SCOTLAND. 


AT a meeting of the executive of the Women’s Libera] 
Association for Glasgow and the West of Scotland, held on 
the Slst May, the following resolutions were passed un- 
animously: (1) That this committee regrets that in the 
Local Government (Scotland) Bill, and in the Parochial 
Boards Bill, it remains doubtful whether women are eligible 
as county and parish councillors, and calls upon the Govern- 
ment to insert. a clause directly stating that they are eligible. 
(2) That this committee also regrets that married women 
who are ratepayers should be debarred from a vote for 
county councillors, and requests the omission in clause 31, 
sub-section 8, of the words “ who is not married, and living 
in family with her husband.” (3) That copies of these 
resolutions be sent to the Lord Advocate and all the Scotch 
members, 


FORMATION OF A BRANCH OF THE 
BARNSLEY WOMEN’S LIBERAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE question of the formation of a branch of the Women’s 
Liberal Association at Mapplewell was considered at an 
excellent meeting of men and women of the village, held in 
the Board Schools there on Thursday evening, June 18, Mr: 
Ald. Wood,'of Bardsley, presided ; and there Were on the 
platform Mrs. Byles, of Bradford; Miss Wood, Mrs, Pick 
and the Misses Pick (officers and working members of the 
association), the Rev. J. R. Clarke, Mr. J. T. Pick, &c. Many 
of the committee of the local Liberal Association were 
present, including Messrs. Ibberson, E. Waring, J. Waring, 
E. Lawley, J. H. Taylor, W. Steward, H. Goldthorpe, J. 
Cawley, W. H. Oakes, J. Shaw, and J. Wilkinson. 


The Chairman, opening the meeting, said he thought it 
was a right thing to form a Women’s Liberal Association in 
every hamlet and village. Though women had not the 
franchise, they could wield a potent influence in elections, 
and it was important that influence should be on the right 
side. They were on the side of the Grand Old Man—(hear 
hear)—who had set before himself a grand work to accom- 
plish, and he (the speaker) believed _he would not be called 
away till he had done the work. He pointed out the work 
which the Grand Old Man was doing at the present time in 
the south-west of England, and said, if they wanted Home 
Rule they must try everywhereto educate the constituencies 
to send Liberals to support it. He was glad the women 
were using their influence in that direction. He believed it 
was the duty of Christian men and women to meddle with 
these thin Some said they had no business to do so. 
But Christians were citizens, and if Christian principles were 
not to be pega into the working of the laws he did not 
know what to think of Ohristianity. Christians should take 
part in all these th and their influence cuphe to per- 
meate society, so that their rulers might be led to govern 
righteously. (Appiause.) 

. ©. J. Pick having briefly mpokeni, Mrs. 
was accorded a most cordial greeting, spoke of va 
in which the Women’s Liberal Association might be useful, 
and then, ceniun to the Irish question, the day after 
she last spoke at Barnsley, she and her husband went to 
Ireland. She referred to the wretched condition of the 
people on many Irish estates, and concluded her address by 

Home Rule.—Other addresses were given, and a 
beanee of the association was duly formed. 


les, who 
ous ways 


THE YORK WOMEN’S LIBERAL ASSOCIA- 
TION & RELIEF FOR THE IRISH POOR, 


Dorine [the spring months a series of sewing meetings 
were organised by certain members of the committee, 
notably Mrs. E. 1. Wilkinson, Miss Gertrude Rowntree, 
and Mrs, Seller, in order to provide clothing for some of 
the victims of recent evictions. Various friends have given 
contributions in kind, materials, made-up boys’ suite, &c., 
while others, unable to attend the meetings, have done 


work at their own homes. By these different methods a 
bulky bale of clothing has been accumulated, which was on 
exhibition on Wednesday, June 12th, at Mrs. Wilson’s, 83, 
Micklegate, before transmission to Ireland. The articles 
comprise linsey-woolsey garments for women and girls, a 
quantity of underclothing, boys’ suite, aprons, shirts, 
knitted stockings, and socks. To each article is attached the 
notice: ‘‘A token of sympathy and friendship from the 
women of York.” Mr. Swift McNeill, M.P., whose power- 
ful and touching speech on a recent occasion in York pro- 
duced a deep impression, was consulted as to the locality 
where the clothing should be distributed, and by his recom- 
mendation it is to be sent to the Bishop of Raphoe for the 
benefit of the poor people of Donegal. A most interesting 
letter from Mr. McNeill, addressed to one of the ladies of 
the committee, giving a heart-rending account of the suffer 
ings and privations endured by the people of Falcarragh, as 
witnessed by himself during a recent visit in common with 
other English and Irish Members of Parliament, was read 
at the last sewing meeting of the season. This was in 
several ways a special meeting, assuming the form of 
charming garden party invited by Mrs. Clayton, those who 
attended, being, by her kindness, conveyed in brakes to 
and from her new residence, Highthorn. After the work 
of the afternoon was over, the pleasant grounds were 
thoroughly explored and enjoyed by those thus gathered 
together on one ideal day of June. A letter was read from 
Mrs, Gladstone expressing thanks for the Women’s Liberal 
Federation gift on her golden wedding, and later in the 
evening addresses were given by Mr. Sidney Morris, Mr. 
E. T. Wilkinson, Mr. Sellers, Mr. Oross, and other friends, 
concluding with a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Councillor 
and Mrs. Clayton and their family, which was acknowledged 
by Mr. Clayton, 


HUDDERSFIELD. 


On June 12th, a meeting was held of the Women’s Liheral 
Association. Mr. Woodhead, M.P., the husband of the 
president, presided. 

Miss Orme gave an address on her recent visit to Ireland, 
and Mrs. W. P. Byles added some practical hints for the 
work of Women’s Liberal Associations through the summer. 

C) ay ration of bales of clothing, the reading of Sir 
Charles Russell’s speech to small women’s meetings, and 
the circulation of the Women’s Gazette among women who 
have not.yet taken it, were the three principal things sug- 


Mr. Wm. Summers, M.P., then delivered an eloquent 
address chiefly on the capabilities of women to take their full 
share ig fowl life, both as voters and as administrators. 

Mrs. Woodhead proposed a vote of thanks to the speakers 
and chairman, which was seconded by Mrs. Robson, and 


it to the meeting by the energetic and popular secretary, 
rs. Lister. This was cancied vary enthusiastically, and 
was briefly responded to. 


The‘meeting then se ted, several women present giving 
in their names as mieiiberk, - . 


CROYDON LIBERAL AND RADICAL 
ASSOCIATION. . 
WOMEN’S BRANCH. 


On Friday, June 14th, in the Upper Norwood Ward, a 
drawing-room meeting was held at Fernside, Church Road, 
Mrs. Searle kindly lending the use of her room for the 
occasion. Many visitors were present. An opening address 
was given by Mrs. Grimwade, president of the association, 
followed by an excellent paper from Mrs. Brock, entitled 
‘“Why should Women be interested in Politics”? giving 
many weighty reasons for their doing so. 


Mrs. Praser, Miss Aubrey, and Mrs. Leeds addressed the 
meeting aiso, expressing their thanks to Mrs. Brock and to 
Mrs. Searle, 


Several members joined the Association. 
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WANSBECK AND MORPETH WOMEN’S 
LIBERAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


UNDER the auspices of the Wansbeck and Morpeth Women’s 
Liberal Association a largely-attended public meeting was 
held on Thursday the 18th, in the Town Hall, Morpeth, to 
hear an address by Miss Orme, LL.B., London, on the sub- 
ject of “An Easter Visit to Ireland.” Lady Trevelyan’ 
president of the association, occupied the chair, and among 
those present were Mr. James Joicey, M.P., and Mrs. Joicey, 
Mr. Charles Fenwick, M.P., Miss Nicholson (hon. secretary 
of the association), Miss Ayre (hon. treasurer of the associa- 
tion), Miss Gow, Cambo; Mrs, Fryer, Mrs. Simmons, Mrs. 
Polwarth, Miss Paulin, Miss Meggie Ferguson, the Mayor 
of Morpeth, Mrs. and Miss Drysdale, Miss Hudson, the Rev. 
D, Young, Dr. James Trotter, Mr. Fairbairn, Mr. and Miss 
Fergusson, and Mr. and Mrs. R. Oliver, junior. 


Lady Trevelyan. who was received with applause, in 
commencing the proceedings said : Ladies and gentlemen,— 
have been to a many political meetin the course 
of my life, but I have never before occupied such a respon- 
sible position. Therefore I hope you excuse me for any 
shortcomings in my management of the business this even- 
ing. {A ppiauee.) believe you all know that this is the 
first time a political meetin has been held in this hall, and 
I think it is‘ great satisfaction to us all that it is a Liberal 
meeting—(hear, hear, and applause—and I think we may 
also feel pleased that it is a Liberal women’s meeting. 
Hear, hear, and applause.) Northumberland has always 
a well-deserved reputation for its Liberalism, and it 
would not be right for its women to be behindhand in 
helping the cause at a time when that cause needs all the 
help it can get from all sides. We women of Morpeth and 
Wansbeck, therefore, have made ourselves into an associa- 
tion which, though it has not been very long in existence, 
has shown so much earnestness and vigour that I think it is 
destined to have a long and prosperous career, and a useful 
career also, I hope. (Applause.) So long as we women have 
not got votes the we must do must be more by influence 
over others than by direct action ourselves. erefore, I 
want to urge upon you most strongly that we must very 
clearly understand what we are doing, and what we wish to 
be done, and what we think right, and why we think it is 
right. (Hear, hear.) There are many requirements which 
women have very much at heart, and when the Liberal 
party in in power we hope that it may be for the 
uy 2 0 ing equal and just laws for all the people of 
he United Kin om. (Hear, hear, and applause.) Ireland 
is noo le to reform at home. By pre our sympathy 
to Ireland we have obtained the sympathy of its ple in 
Promoting requirements in England, in Scotland, and in 
ales, and it is to increase the sympathy between these 
two countries that Miss Orme has come here to speak to us 
to-night. We in England are responsible for the misgovern- 
ment and suffering which exist in Ireland. (Hear, hear. 
A tyranny is exerc there which would never be tolera 
for a moment in England—(hear, hear)—and it is our duty 
to see that freedom and self-government are given as soon 
as possible to that unhappy country. Miss Orme has lately 
been to some places whose names have become so painfully 
familiar to us, and she has been present actually at some of 
the scenes which have filled us with so much shame and 
disgust. From her practical acquaintance of law, and the 
study she has made of the land question and land tenure, 
we may feel sure that the reflections she will put before us 
will not only be the generous impulses of a kind heart, but 
theseriousconvictionsof a well-trained and vigorousintellect. 
(Hear, hear, and applause.) Lady Trevelyan : then 
introduced 
Miss Orme, who delivered her address, and 


Mr. James Joicey moved the following resolution : “‘ That 
in the opinion of this meeting the evictions in Ireland are 
due to the Government having rejected the propos put 
for ward by the Irish members and supported by the Liberal 
party, dealing with the revision of rents in 1586, and with 
arrears in 1987 ; that the cases still in dispute would be 
settled peacably and equitably if the Government threw in 
its influence in favour of arbitration, instead of lending the 
forces of the Crown to carry out evictions without any 
reference to the circumstances of each case; that the 
wholesale imprisonment of Irish representatives, and of 
great numbers of private citizens, for political offences, can 
only tend to increase the sense of wrong which is at the 
root of the Irish difficulty ; and that the only hope of solving 
that difficulty lies in the ioe of the mass of the people 
on this side the Channel, and in the policy of justice and 
conciliation which is now accepted by the whole Liberal 
party. 

Mr. 0. Fenwick, M.P., seconded the motion. In doing so 
he apelogisnl for the absence of his friend, Mr. Thomas 
Burt, M.P. He said that at the time the meeting was fixed 
Mr. Burt’s health was in a very unsetistactory sale and he 
proposed to take his holiday quietly, so that he might 
recuperate during the recess, and he was glad to say that 


‘accompanied by po 


Mr. Burt's health was now considerabl improved. (Ap- 
(Mtr, Fenwick) 


plause.) Like his friend Mr. Joice 
wished to the beral Association on 
ht also it ht to be 


an excellent president 
Lady ‘Trevelyan. (Ap ) Her ch 


t the motion was carried unanimously and 
heclaiaation: y 


¢ MELP., proposed 8, vote of thanks to 


Trevelyan and her distin- 


association might justify all that been said of 
see rous and suc- 
have this effec 
grea’ thanks coul 
that it would counteract all the 
Primrose League 


be given to Lady Trevel 
cio in this 


us influences of 


The Rev. David Young seconded the motion, which was 
heartily carried. 


In replying to the vote of thanks Miss Orme informed the 
meeting that ay eres was now a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Women’s Liberal Federation 
and would be able to communicate to the centre any 
ideas of Liberal work originated by the Morpeth members, 


Lady Trevelyan, in a few words, cordially thanked the 
meeting for the thanks they had to her. Shesaid 
politics had always been 
course, those domestic duties w 
alluded to. (Appinnes. The name of 

h Libe and 

(Hear, hear.) tell she 
generation promised to be quite as 
generation of Trevelyans, (Loud 


EDINBURGH LADIES’ IRISH NATIONAL 
LEAGUE. 


Last week, a meeting of the Edinburgh Branch of the 
Ladies’ Irish National League was held in the Catholic In- 


istitute, St. Mary Street. Mr. M. Flannigan occupied the 


chair, and there was a good attendance. The principal 
business was to hear an address by Mies H. B. Thompson, 
who lately visited Donegal along with Miss Martin, as a 
delegate from the West of Edinburgh Ladies’ Liberal 
Association, 

Miss Thompson described in a graphic manner a number 
of eviction, court, and other scenes witnessed by her. She 
mentioned that on first a mistook the numerous 
Irish police for volunteers—(laughter)—but learnt after- 
wards that no such thing as volunteers existed in Ireland. 
This fact reminded her of the reference in Scripture to the 
condition of Israel when there was no blacksmith in the 
land, and their Philistine conquerors said “lest they should 
make unto themselves swo and spears.” She spoke at 
some length on de ; tem of ertionage coeriod ot | = 

ji ey co nowhere 0 in: 
ane “ed an ies, ao more be one oceaaion 
h rty found in their m while walking on a 
night, 51 es of this sort who had slipped into their company 
under cover of the darkness, and listened to their conversa- 
tion. Atthe close Miss Thompson was heartily thanked for 


her adtiress. 


————nd 


CAMBRIDGE WOMEN LIBERALS 
“AT HOME.” 


On the 17th inst. Mrs. Bateson gave an entertainment at 
her residence to the Executive and District Committees of 
the Cambridge Women’s Liberal Association, and to the 
‘‘ working party,” viz., those members who are making 
clothes for evicted Irish tenants. About fifty women 
being present. Mrs. Charles Mallett was among the visitors, 
and gave some recitations, which were greatly appreciated. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


WOMEN IN GERMANY. 
To the Editor of the Women’s Gazette. 


Sir,—If you will allow me, I should like to sa: ye 
to Miss A. Bright, that before the law the equality of men 
and women is 


y more perfect in y than in 
I do not speak without experience. I have lived 
in land for many years now, whilst great 
interest in her affairs, I have followed with equal interest 
the development of at Rd country, and although I cannot 
and do not pretend to have a perfect knowledge of local and 
other influences, and am well aware of my ignorance in 
regard to many phases of rsa life, I yet think that, in a 
general way, I may claim to have a clear though limited in- 
sight into the life of both the country of my birth and that 
of my adoption. The equality is bbe? 4 apparent ‘in all 
small ‘and seemingly ieaignificant thing, it ie i Gerwen? 
see: y can 1g, rmany 
the bride who has the home. Of course it comes to the 
same thing in the end whether the parents pay for furniture, 
&c., for their sons or for their Gaughicrs, but it seems to be 
particularly nice for a young bride to come back after the 
wodaing tour to the home “her” parents have prepared for 
her, to feel that eve: in it belongs to her, and will 
always, and under any circumstances, be hers. In the 
services the woman gives exactly the same 
romises as the man, the husband wears the as well as 
tne wife, the rings being excha before the altar. If the 
contrac parties are not of the same religion, the boys— 
according to law—follow the father’s, the girls, the mother’s, 
Of course this law is not often carried out except in 
cases of dispute ; usually an ment is made before the 
marriage takes and very often it is decided that the 
children should be brought up in the mother’s religion, as it 
is in her hands that their education chiefly rests. In regard to 
separation and divorce, the laws are different in the different 
parts of the empire, They everywhere agree in one thing— 
they are absolutely the same for the man and for the woman; 
and the children are invariably intrusted to the care of 
the wro parent, never to the wrong-doer, be it the 
father or the mother. In separation by death the law again 
differs, yet everywhere treats the husband and the wife 
exactly alike. In one state, the survivor receives one-fifth 
of the fortune the deceased had brought into the marria 
or had acquired later on, the rest being divided amongst the 


The daug 


that use it is neither necessary nor desirable for Ger- 
many it is not worth striving for in England. I have 
lived in England much too long not to see that there are 
about as many reasons for as against it. The law really seems 
so terribly unjust to women in many cases, and so many 
single and widowed women are heads of households and 
large employers of labour, that it seems wrong to deprive 
them of the vote which those they employ possess. In any 
case, I quite agree with your correspondent, that there is 
plenty of room for improvement in both countries, and that 
a@ woman who, while ee | time and talents her own, 
manages to be satisfied with the occupations represented by 
Kaffeelslatsch and Ket fails very greatly in her 
duties to her country and the world at large, and is as little 
deserving of respect as the man whose only occupation is to 
think how to amuse himself and best to time.—Yours, 
June 11th, 1889, Luise PFLAuUM, 


A NATIONAL FRIENDLY SOOIETY FOR WOMEN. 
To the Editor of the Women’s Gazette. 


Sir,—The economic and social need there existed for a 
high-class benefit society, in which women who are depen- 
dent on their profession or occupation on the labour of 
hand or brain oe a sie os a reubord shea be able to 
effect a thorou sound and ample provident insurance on 
& mutual basic, linbaldaned us to “launch out into the 
deep” and attempt to meet so t a need, 

e have in our midst 4,544,000 unmarried women workers 


(to say nothing of the married), a total equal to the com-. 


ere would 
Spent, therefore, to be no question as to the desirability of 

ording them the opportunity of obtaining for themselves, 
through the medium of a friendly society adequate to the 


bined popula dons of Scotland and Wales. . Th 


credited, we think, that of the some 3,612,000 persons 
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Pascoe in view, a secure thrift provision. It will scarcely 


June 22, 1889. 
who, under the friendly society tem, are insured for 
sickness benefit as well as a sum at 15,000 would be a 
high at which to estimate the female element. And 
even t few cannot, for the most part, be said to have 
found economic salvation since the organisations in use by 
them t exception, based on unsound 
financial principles, and are | , at the an attenu- 
a consumptive existence, losing yearly by lapse 


they make new ones. 
The day, then, has surely come for the establishment of 
some thrift agency a little more worthy of the cause. The 
rates of ty, the average sickness experience at 
different periods of life, monetary values, and other 
requisites of solvency, are now thoroughly known, and 
there is no excuse for the establishment of a new benefit 
and provident association on other than sound rinciples, 
There can be only one foundation on which to Build—the 
actuarial; only one security for the building, when raised— 
government. In the United Sisters’ Friendly Societ: 
ese are combined to a degree, we believe, not to be fai 
in any other society of the kind. There is no need to draft 
@ new constitution or to invent the machinery of ma: 
ment. The United Sisters’ whgictit Society is a y 
doing good work in the provinces, and has been recently in- 
troduced into London. e society y financial tables have 
been drawn by Mr. R. Watson, A.LA., and A ope valuer 
under the Friendly Societies Act. Its methods of govern- 
ment are not only self-managing, but self-acting ; and they 
have received the strong approval of those persons best 
qualtied to judge. Branches have been opened in Suffolk, 
merset, Stafford, Nottingham, Cambridge, Northampton, 
and Westmoreland, in land; and in Scotland in 
Aberdeenshire, while a court expressly adapted to the pro- 
fessions has been established in London. But much has yet 
to be done with a view to extending the society’s operations, 
so that the benefits offered may eventually me some- 
national. The mass, however, of women 
workers are not in a P get to do more than pay their 
contributions for benefits. We have, therefore, no hesita- 
tion in asking, with your kind permission, the assistance of 
our readers in bringing our o sn jects before those for whom 
iney are specially intended, if, after due inquiry, the society 
should recommend itself to their favourable consideration. 
Charitable and benevolent institutions fiourish without 
number, to prevent effect following cause, and the fashion 
of the day patronises them all inturn. We on sae your 
help on behalf of self-help and an independence bought and 
peed for. The society we venture to recommend your 
notice does not indest grant the petition of the improvident 
and the thriftless—‘‘Give us of your oil, use our lamps 
are going out ”—but its object is to show our working sisters 
how and where they may “ pay tot themselves.” 
Inquiries may be hinds of Mr. O. Attack, cor. sec., the 
Registered Office, 51, Cobourg Street, or Miss Bow- 
er, sec., Catherine Court, (No. 1), Long Melford, Suffolk.— 
e remain, yours obediently, , 
J. FROME WILKINSON, M.A., President. 
ANNE COWEN, M.S.B., Nottingham, Vice-President. 
Kilvington Rectory, Orston, Nottingham. 


PSALM APPOINTED FOR WHIT-SUNDAY. 
Ps, 68, v. 6. 


To the Editor of the Women’s Gazette. 


‘* He is the God that maketh men to be of one mind in an 
house, and bringeth the prisoners out of captivity; but 
letteth the meats continue in scarceness.” Surely this 
verse must have brought comfort yesterday to some of our 
wearied workers, to whom the “good time coming ” seems 
still far off. It will doubtless have occurred to a of 
your readers, as it has to yours truly, M. B. B. 

June 10th, 1889, 


Once, at a polite meeting, O‘Connell illustrated the system 
adopted by the nts to deprive themselves of little, and 
give even less than that little to the rectors, while they 
were subject to the tithe nuisance, 

‘* Paddy,” says the rector, ‘you owe me £1 17s, 6d.” 

‘What for, your reverence?” 

eee Paddy.” 

‘‘Then I suppose you gave the family some value before I 
was born? Surely you never gave anything to me that I 
remember. But, please your reverence, I have no money.” 

- * You have a cow, P ay 

**But if your reverence takes her, what will Norah and the 
childher do?” 

“Well, I’m sorry, but the cow must be distrained.” ; 

Paddy oe tithes on the cow’s side, and nota soul in 
the three townlands will buy her. So the disappointed man 
gets a regiment and a half of red-coats, and they and their 
officers, ull gentlemen by birth and education, march seven- 
teen miles across bogs and fields, and along bad and 
bring the cow to Callow. There the auction is to take place. 
The crowd collect, and the parson rules his hands, 

*‘ There will be bidders enough now.” 

The cow is put up at £2, no bidder; £1, no bidder; 10s., 
no bidder ; 5s, 6d., no bidder; 18d. Not a soul will bid, and 
back goes the cow to Norah and her “‘childher,” 


June 22, 1889. 
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Wadies Directory, aud Guide to Shopping. 


WHAT TO BUY AND WHERE TO GET IT, 
EF MOTICE TO INTENDING WATATORS.— TMS TITLE 18 COPYRIGHT. “ea 


THE 
ex HOUSEKEEPER. 


BRANSON’S COFFEE. 


PERFECTION. 


“It is by far the best I have ever tried, and we 
use it constantly in our household. 
Dr. Nonuan Kune, 


hs : President, Boctety 
wececdeasste al Fasagrcgy eriphar yeep of Ined iety. 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS, & WHOLESALE 
CROSSE & BLACKWELL. 


—— 


Mas. | LABBET'S FEMALE PILLS 


Dain th pares 
het narming ion say, hn elest coun = —" 


No irregularity or obstruction can resist bie 
THEY ARE COMPOSED OF PURELY 
VECETABLE INGREDIENTS ONLY. 


Sent direct, post free, for 1/14d. 


J. WARNER, 
71 &72, CHANCERY LANE. LONDON, W.C. 


(IRISH LINEN COLLARS. 


’ Fourfold all pure Linen Collars, 4/6 per arr 
Semple White Shirt, ees Fittin; a/6, 
each. Pure Irish Linen Goods at Bnd 


fc pigebs, 2/6 per dozen. Diener’ Napkins, 4/6 per 


IRISH DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS, 


2 yards square, each. per yard. 
Real Irish Linen Gheeting, prt Rees gpl ride, ia 
kde 6 ote Linen, oa. par yard. 


Irish Cambrie Poeket Handkerchiefs. 


Ladies’ size, 2/3 lozen ; Gents’ size, af per dozen. 
Samples BE Price Lists free to all Parts. 
ALL Parcets sENT CARRIAGE Pap. 


OLD SHIRTS wnat 


with Fine Irish Linen 
a or with very best Irish Linen, 2/6 each, returned free, 
ready to wear. 


C.R. HUTTON & CO., LARNE, BELFAST. 


INDISPUTABLY THE BEST!!! 


CLARNICO 
Shee) Tans late 


JELLY, 


[REGISTERED.] 
EQUAL TO BOTTLED JELLY, 
AT ONE-FOURTH THE PRICE. 
soLn MAEXHRS: 
Clarke, Nickolls & Coombs, Ltd., 


LONDON, B. 


Retailed by all Grocers and Italian 
Warehousemen, 


IBIRKBECK BANK 


THE 
=” HOUSEKEEPER. 


= 
ex HOUSEKEEPER. 


FOOD. 
SAFES. 


All sizes and re from Ge, each. 


JULIENNE. 


VEGETABLES AND HERBS FOR SOUPS, &e 
(According toa Recipe of the late Monsieur Soyer 


NO WASTE. uO TROUBLE. 
' Sold in 18. by all leading Gracers, 
Note the TRADE MARK and BEWARE of SPURIOUS 
. IMITATIONS. 


Patent Carbon Food Preserving Safe. 
(Diploma Cookery and Food Exhibition, 
London, 1888.) No Ice or attention 
or p jon. 


MEAT COVERS, BUTTER COOLERS, &C. 


PACKING FREE. 
PRICE LISTS FREE, 
DOMESTIC SUPPLY STORES. 


CARBON FOOD PRESERVING 
SAFE COMPANY LMMITED, 
98, HIGH HOLBORN, 

LONDON, W.C. 


WINDER’S 
PATENT DOUBLE OR 


SELF WATER-FEEDING PLANT POT | 


THOSE WHO ARE 


TOO STOUT 


Yalnayr Roving as tae, 
Cy, 
disease 


Reet al ee , Economical, beyond compare. 
erra-cotta or Art Pottery org 


LABOUR-SAVING.—Even in sultry weather, one 


ering will suffice f fortnight. 
s ““HYGLENIO— sie sald ia conserved, instead of 87xY DR. ADY'S 
< thrives in place of decaying, Perfect stration of the 5 Arresting 
roots is secured, at pleasure. a 
E seantly and effectnally cleansed. ” "| (REGISTERED TRADE MARK Rewrae po 
> UTIPUL.—Designs are artistic; suitable for 
@{ table ion, the oA ofpooen the window, or the | THE ONLY BRWEDY FOR ALL Ngnyous Arracriows. 
conservatory. The terra-cotta pote are adapted Sold by most chémists, in bottles, at 4/1}, raked 
painting in oil by amateur artists. may be obtained, post free, for 15 or 86 ‘ 


Sample sent on receipt of Postal Order for 38/6. 
W. G. WINDER, 30, Leopold Ter., LEEDS. 


ESTABLISHED 


The CAMPHOLINE D 


18s. 


CAFARDICIDE FOUDROYANT! 


TOTAL DESTRUCTION: OF 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
THREE per hig INTEREST allowed on DE- 


pS repa on demand. 
CENT. o on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, cal- 
monthly balances, when not drawn 


COCKROACHES. 


THE ONLY PROCESS ACKNOWLE 


10 BE SUCCESSFUL me 
TED BY CORI ee rl 


LOELPLPDAEOODOOownw* 
Estimates free of charge, and payment alter 


TWO per 
culated ae ie minimum 


KS, SHARES, BONDS, and ANNUITIES 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

The Birkbeck Building Society's Annual Receipts 
exceed Five 1 Millions. 


: success only, 
HOw, 70. PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR Wovineuiain on ep icialie, os 
GUINEAS PER MONTH. OR APLOT| tue Notional Liber! Clo ‘The Army and 
OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS BER MONTH, | op Ths National Liberal Ch Army and Navy Glub. 
with immediate possession at the Office of the mire Hotel. Midland Gren Petal . 
Fae BECK ALMANACK contains fall particu | 0® Co. A. De Rothschild, Feq., be, bo. Fa 


lars, and may pst free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

Southampton Buildings. Chancery Lane. ’ 
MR. C. B. HARNESS’ ; 


 World-Famed Guaranteed Genuine 


L. VINCENT & CO... : 
246w, Regent Street, London, ‘W: - | 


THORNTON'S ~~ 


66 
1 TED eS WRITE : FLect 5 L: TOILET CREAM” 
O R> FOR LIST. Should be worn by all in search of Bcaluhe, Sime Tis favabgebne Pepe + la children. 
8"PPORT WITHOUT PRESSURE MtFe Paton baproves "Nuiriion, iver” fl In Pots, th, 11 nena 


th aL Wook, LADIES’ 
ations fi 


mit ent, 88. : $ Children’s soft Scotch W 
Pants, tom 2s, 9d. excellent 


r 
NITTED BELTS. KNEE CAPS, GLOVES, AND HOSIBRY. 


NITARY KNITTED CORSET CO., NOTTINGHAM 


COMBINATIONS ie 
; Pure Natural Wool bg cy tre 


article. ‘Gente Knitvea Ome 


NEW LIFE axd VIGOUR | 
(ong Debian Commiteon, god wngunatoony THORNTON LOTION: 


Nervoms there eure, Liver and ida safe, and 

al 
DD ne na indies’. ments, Debility yae sure cure for 
Advice may b- had gratis, o ieee. maWORdL, Bs BALD PATGHES, &:. 


The MEDICAL BATTERY Co., Ltd.. 


52, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, Ww. 
‘ (Corner ef Rathbone Place. 
The largest Medical Electrical Sen awed 
Sutterers mee ee if possible and personally 


In Botties, 2/6 each n 216 cach jpost free. 


From, 4, F TOWLE & 80m, 15 
Back Piccadilly, , 
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~_ (WANTED, LADIES WHO CAN KNIT, _ Messrs, EDGE BROTHERS PAY. FAIR WAGES To 
: Ue a Besires cai) ] ts (1 ALR THEIR EW . 


Beas eees "| EDGR'S LEOIN ESSENCE OF BEEF 


"PARLIAMENTARY. PAPERG,°PANPHLETS, ACTS, eae 
cas OFFICIAL REPORTS, &C., ALL PUT UP IN GLABS, 


| Therefore free from all Metallic Taste, 
45D POLITICAL LITERATURE GENERALLY, CAN BE OBTAINED FROM 


J _ Highly peccmmnenee’, 3 i whole Medica 
PP. SL KING & SON, 


Bend for Pamphlet, with Copies of Testimonials. 
Origitale aie be seen at the Office, 
Parliamentary Booksellers, 
‘Oanada Building, 5, King Street, Westminster 


BRITISH LIOW SAUCE, THE BEST. 
BRITISH LION RELISH, MONE BETTER. 


Associations ean be supplied with Papers, Returns, Pamphlets, &c., on To be had of all Chemists and Grocers. 


the various questions discussed by them. EDGE BROTHERS, 
——A MONTHLY Lis? SENT ON RECBIPT OF ADDRES&.—— Farringdon Road, London, BO, 
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9 Tux remedy that will effec- 

~ ASHTON 8 tual]. eure Gick: Lumbago, 

GREAT Scistica, Rheumatic Gout, 

Tic Doloreux, and all pains 

G {n the joints, head, face, &c. 
It will 
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| COLOUR GOOD. QUALITY EXCELLENT. PRICE REASONABLE. CURE. , 
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PILLS. human frame. 


‘An invaluable remedy for 
Buras, Cate, Uleerated Joints 


ASHTON’S | Smsee niet bre 
CURATIVE SALVE, | Some Pris 26 He. = 
Becers, WILLIAM EDWARDS & 80H, Quovn Visteris Stree, B.C. 


MAY ROBERTS & CO., Clerkenwell Road, EC. 
HOVENDEN & SON, Berners Street, W. 
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ORCHARD’S CURE ror DEAFNESS, 
Safe and Harmiess. Has Cured Hundreds. 
“NOW I CAN HEAR THE BIRDS SING.” 
peed gS, Uodata eee car cesta 
@. T. Beauaup, Mariburough, 

1s. 1jd per Bottle, Free by Post for 14 Stamps, from 


EDWIN J. ORCHARD, CHEMIST, SALISBURY. 
ANY CUEMIST CAN PROCURKE IT TO URDER. 


